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warrior strain. Elsewhere in Britain there are isolated graves
of great chieftains with gold-mounted daggers, cups of amber,
gold and shale, barbed arrowheads and arrow-straighteners, but
in Wessex there are upwards of a hundred of these graves still
identifiable. They are a fitting and indeed necessary comple-
ment to the great 'henge' cathedrals, and reflect like them the
wealth and power of the economic, political, and religious
centre of England.

For all its power and splendour, this civilization lacked the
plough, the key invention on which true civilization depends.
The plough was brought to England by the first Celtic invasion
in 750 B.C. The Celts were a mixed peasant and warrior people,
the result of a fusion of the Alpine and Indo-European stocks.
They came to England to settle rather than to conquer, but
they brought not only the plough but the broadsword, and were
of the same stock as those heroes who, a little later, swept across
the Rhine with their horsed chariots and planted their fortresses
on all the western hill-tops, lasting memories of Western
Europe's brief but brilliant Homeric age. These more adven-
turous Celts reached England in 500 B.C. and brought with them
what became our first Iron Age culture. Like all our pre-
historic invaders, they came first to our southern coasts, but
remains of their characteristic settlements, open villages, and
isolated farmhouses and hill-top forts,1 are found as far north as
Scarborough and as far west as Exeter. They brought, in
addition to the light plough, improved spindle whorls, cylin-
drical loom weights, and silos for storing grain. Their square
fields and cattle-runs, grouped to form farms probably of an

1 These hill forts vary in size from six to eighty acres, the normal size being
from fourteen to twenty-four acres. The defences are constructed on a
uniform plan, consisting of a deep V-shaped ditch, separated from the ram*
parts themselves by a platform from six to ten feet wide. These ramparts
to-day present the deceptive appearance of gentle, grassy slopes. Actually
they were abrupt and faced with a strong wooden or stone revetment carried
up to form a parapet. The ramparts of Cissbury, the largest of the forts, are
estimated to contain sixty thousand tons of chalk and the revetment must
have required from eight to twelve thousand timbers, each at least fifteen
feet high and nine inches thick. As public works these forts take rank with
the great pyramids. The labour of thousands of men must have been con-
centrated on these stupendous memorials of a peasant civilization deter-
mined to survive.